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AN UPDATED HISTORY OF THE 
NEW AFRIKAN PRISON STRUGGLE 



Ihu art,cle was fir* written at the request of the New Afrikan Peoples Organlutlon (NAPO). Us original liile was "The Rise 
ana Development of the New Afrikan Liberation Struggle Behind the Walls. " It was first published as "A Brief History of the 
^ew Afrikan Prison Struggle " and then updated several years later to its present form. 

Although this work focuses almost exclusively on New Afrikan prisoners and their struggle, it is by no means 
minuted to discount the many long heroic prison struggles and sacrifices by all other nationalities- the Puerto Ricans 
Native Americans. Mexicans. Whites. Asians and others. Raphael Cancel Miranda, who led the work stoppage of the USP 
Marion (United States Penitentiary in Marion. Illinois) in 1972 in response to the beating of a Mexican prisoner, has been 
one of my heroes and role models since i first became aware of him. long ago. The same can be said ofLolita Lebron whom 
A ssate i Shakur did lime with in Alderson Women s Penitentiary- and of numerous other prisoners of all different nationali- 
ties whom i ve done lime with and struggled together with during the long years of my imprisonment. 

Ihere are so many deserving prisoners of all nationalities that it would extend this article Indefinitely to include 
them all— and I did not feel justified in including some if I couldn 1 1nclude all Nor did I feel presumptuous enough to write 
a prison history of other nationalities who are best suited to record their own history. My main Intent Is to chronicle the 
history of the New Afrikan prison struggle which for tSo long has been written by others who often took it upon themselves to 
read out of history those Black prisoners and Black prison organizations who did not fit their molds as fit to print about In the 
history of Black prison snuggle. 

The New Afrikan liberation struggle behind the walls refers to the struggle of Black prisoners, "behind the walls " of 
U.S. penal institutions, to gain liberation for ourselves, our people, and all oppressed people. We of the New Afrikan 
Independence Movement spell -Afrikan ■ with a "k" as an indicator of our cultural identification with the Afrikan continent 
and because Afrikan linguists originally used "*' to indicate the "c" sound in the English language. We use the term "New 
Afnkan. " instead of Black, to define burselves as an Afrikan people who have been forcibly transplanted to a new land and 
formed into a "new Afrikan nation " In North America. But our struggle behind the walb did not begin In America. 



THE 16TH CENTURY 
THROUGH THE CIVIL WAR 

The Afrikan prison struggle begin on the shores of 
Afrika behind the walls of medieval pens thai held captives 
for ships bound west into slavery. It continues today behind 
the walls of modern U.S. penitentiaries where all prisoners 
are held as legal slaves - a blatant violation of international 
law. as Is Uie present U.S. policy of executing minors and the 
menially impaired. 

The conception of prison ideology began to lake 
form as far back as the reign of Louis XIV of France (1643- 



17 IS) when the Benedictine monk Mabillon wrote that: "... 
penitents might be secluded in cells like those of Carthusian 
monks, and there being employed in various sons of labor." ' 
In 1790, on April 5lh, the Pennsylvania Quakers actualized 
this concept as the capstone of their 14-year straggle to 
reform Philadelphia's Walnut Street Jail. No longer would 
corporal punishment be administered. Henceforth, prisoners 
would be locked away In their cells with a Bible and forced 
to do penitence In order to rehabilitate themselves. 1 Thus 
was bom the penitentiary. 

The first prison physically designed to achieve total 
isolation of each prisoner was the Eastern Suite Penitentiary, 
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better known as Cherry Hill, in Philadelphia, constructed in 
1 829 with cells laid out so that no prisoner ever saw another 
person but his guards. This "separate system" represented by 
Cherry Hill was being rivaled by an alternative, the "silent 
system." which was designed specifically for exploiting 
mass convict labor. Under the latter system, prisoners were 
housed in solitary cells but worked together all day as an 
ideal source of cheap reliable labor, under rigorous enforce- 
ment of the rule that all convicts must maintain total silence. 
The model for this system was set up at Auburn. New York, 
in 1825. where they initiated the "lock step" so that guards 
could maintain strict control as the prisoncs marched back 
and forth between their cells and their industrial workshops.' 

By 1850. approximately 6.700 people were found in 
the nation's newly emerging prison system.' Almost none of 
the prisoners were Black. 1 They were more valuable 
economically outside the prison system because there were 
other means of racial control. During this time most New 
Afrikan (Black) men. women, and children were already 
imprisoned for lire on plantations as chattel slaves. Accord- 
ingly, the Afrikan struggle behind the walls was carried on 
primarily behind the walls of slave quarters through con- 
spiracies, revolts, insurrections, arson, sabotage, work 
slowdowns, poisoning of the slavemaster. self maimings, and 
runaways. If slaves were recaptured, they continued the 
struggle behind the walls of the local jails, many of which 
were first built to hold captured runaways. Later they were 
also used for local citizens. 

Even before the end of the Civil War. a new system 
had been emerging to take the place or the older form or 
slavery - the convict lease system.* Thus, shortly after 1850. 
the Imprisonment rate increased, then remained fairly stable 
with a rate of between 75 and 125 prisoners per 100.000 
population.' The Afrikan struggle continued primarily 
behind the slave quarter's walls down through the issuance 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. This was a declaration 
Issued by President Lincoln on January 1. 1863. during the 
height of the Civil War. It declared the slaves free only in 
those states still in rebellion and had little actual liberating 
efTect on-ihe slaves in question. Their slavemaslers, still 
engaged, in war against the Union, simply Ignored the 
declaration and continued to hold their slaves in bondage. 
Some slavemastera kept the declaration secret after the war 
ended following Lee's surrender on April 9, 1 865. As a 
result news of the Emancipation Proclamation did not reach 
slaves in Texas until June 19. 1865. This date, called 
"Juneteenth," Is celebrated annually by New Afrikans in 
Texas and outlying states as "Black Independence Day." 

POST CIVIL WAR 

TO THE 20TH CENTURY 

Immediately after the Civil War and at the end of slavery, 
vast numbers of Black males were Imprisoned for everything 
from not signing slave-like labor contracts with plantation 
owners to looking the "wrong" way at some While person ' 




or for some similar "petty crime." Any "transgression" 
perceived by Whites to be of a mote serious nature was 
normally dealt with on the spot with a gun or rope . . . 
provided the Black was outnumbered and outarmed. "Black- 
on-Black" crime was then, as now. considered to be "petty 
crime" by the U.S. justice system. But petty or not, upon 
arrest most New Afrikans were given long, harsh sentences 
at hard labor. 

Within five years after the end of the Civil War, the 
Black percentages of the prison population went from close 
to zero to 33 percent. Many of these prisoners were hired 
out to Whites at less than slave wages.* This new convict 
lease system appeared to have great advantages for the 
landowners: they did not own the convicts, and hence could 
afford to work them to death. (The movie "Gone With the 
Wind" actually uses this new form to gloriry the older 
system by cpmparison). The President or the Board or 
Inspectors or Convicts for the State of Alabama. R. W. 
Dawson, discovered that in 1 869 the death rate among leased 
Alabama Black convicts was 41 percent. Some restraints 
were obviously necessary; Mississippi managed to reduce its 
annuol death rate for leased Black convicts between 1882 
and 1887 to a mere 15 percent. 10 . Overnight prisons had 
become the new slnve quarters for many New AMICUS. 
Likewise, the Afrikan prison struggle changed from a 
struggle behind the walls or slave quarters to a struggle 
behind the walls or county workhouses, chain gang camps, 
and the plantations and factories that used leased convicts as 
slave laborers. 

THE 20TH CENTURY 
THROUGH WORLD WA R II 

From 1910 through 1950. Blacks made up 23 to 34 percent 
of the prisoners in the \l^. prison system." Most people. 
conditioned by the prison movies 'The Dvfiant Ones' 
(starring Sidney Poitier, a Blnck, and Tony Curtis, a White), 
or 'I Escaped From (he Chain Clang' (stntring Paul Muni, a 
White in an Integrated chain gang), or 'Cool llaml Lake' 
(Marring Paul Newman. :i White, in n Southern chain pang) 



erroneously assume that earlier U.S. prison populations were 
basically integrated. This is not so. The U.S. was a segre- 
gated society prior to 1950. including the prisons; even the 
northern ones. Roger Benton 1 ! 1936 overview of 
Louisiana's Angola prison and its historical background 

siatcs: 

There were actually six camps at Angola, 
five of which were composed of men and 
one for women. Only In the women'i 
camp were whites and coloreds mixed. 
Camps A. B. C. and D were all colored and 
constituted by far tire bulk of the popula- 
tion, furnishing the stale with the cheap 
convict labor so sorely needed to raise and 
harvest the mammoth sugar cano crop 
necessary to satisfy the hungry maws of 
ihe gigantic and profitable grinding and 
refining plant. Once you saw the operation 
of the plant, the terrific busyness of 
everybody during grinding time - once you 
learned what the plant meant to the slate in 
dollars and cents profit, you understood 
why it was so easy to convict and imprison 
a Negro in the South, and gained a new 
understanding of the whole basis for Ihe 
subjugation of die Negroes. Although only 
40 percent of the entire population of 
Louisiana at this time was colored. 83 
percent of the prison population was made 
up of Negroes." 

Blacks were always, at least from the time of 
Emancipation, the majority population in the soulhern stale 
prisons.'* but elsewhere, the early populations of the more 
well known or "mainline" state and federal prisons — Attica. 
Auburn. Alcalraz. and Atlanta — were predominantly While 
and mate. Whenever New Afrikan. wens sent to these 
"mainline" prisons they found themselves grossly outnum- 
bered, relegated to ihe back of ihe lines, to separate lines, or 
lo no lines at alt. They were often denied outright what 
meager amenities existed within the prisons. Racism was 
rampant. New Afrikans were racistly suppressed by both 
While prisoners and guards. All of the guards were While - 
there were no Bluck guards or prison officials at the lime. 

In Ihe period between the Civil War and World War 
II, Ihe forms of convict labor spilled over and intermingled 
with "lite" lubor. Thus, we find Virginia convicts being 
ssoiked by a canal company. Tennessee worked a part of its 
convict! within the prison walls, a part on farms, and the rest 
were leaded lo railway companies and coal mines. North 
Carolina and South Carolina employed a portion of their 
convict* within the walls. The rest were scattered under 
various lessees. Much of ihe tunneling of Ihe Western 
Carolina Railroad through the Blue Ridge was accomplished 
by convict labor. Georgia convicts were leased lo lumber 
camps and brick yaids. Alabama employed hers in railroad 
building, in mines and saw mills. Mississippi convicts were 



leased to railway contractors and planters. Until 1883. the 
leasees of Texas convicts employed a portion of them in a 
cotton mill and al other times within the wall, of the peniten- 
tiary and placed the remainder in railway construction 
camps Arkansaa convicts were lent to plnnuUon owners 
and coal miners. In Florida, the majority of the convic'i 
were leased to turpentine farms - a smaller number were 

employed in phosphate mines." 

The Afrikan prisoners continued to struggle behind 
the walls of these segregated convict lease systems, county 
workhouses. chain gang camp., and state and fedenl pnsons. 
yet prison conditions for them remained much the ■ ««• 
ihrough World War B. Inside conditions accurately reflected 
conditions in the larger society outside _the «JM«J J* 
then the state's electric chair had mostly supplanted the lynch 
mob's rope. 

POST WORLD WAR II 

TO THE CIVIL RIGHTS ERA 



Things began to change in the wake of World War llFou, 
factors flowing together ushered in these «*«"«?•■ ™* 
were ihe ghelto population explosion, the M**" 
emergence of independent Afrikan nauons. and the Civil 
Rights Movement. 




8) End Racism, 

9) Self Determination for the Black 
Nation 

Speeches were made by Damien of 
Harlem's Boys Choir. Farrakhan Muhammed 
— son of Dr, Kahlid. Phile Chionesu, Dr. 
Josef Ben-Jochannan. Dr. Leonard Jeffries 
Attorneys Malik Shabazzand Roger Wareh.m. 
Emie Longwalker and Warrior Woman. 
Minister Conrad Muhammed. Reverend Al 
Shannon, and others. Messages were read 
from various PP/POWs. Valentine a specta- 
tor and 23 year old member of the United 
Blood Nation, said one reason he came was 
■•,o show his organization had positives and 
•■to bring understanding." He wore a red and 
white bandanna around his head to represent 
his group, and a Million Youth March dog 
collar around hi. neck." Dr. Kh.lid 
Muhammad's speech concluded the March al 
which time, a police helicopter buzzed low 
over the dispersing crowd, and a police 
contingent rushed the stage to cul off the 
sound system. A melee ensued leaving one 
speclator and 15 police Injured. The Harlem 
community was incensed at Mayor Adolph 
Guliani and the police department for their 
racist/fascist posture leading up to and 
throughout the March, and for iheir brazen 
provocations at «. end. all of which fell short 
of their intended effect 

The New Afrikan struggle behind ine 
walls now follows the law. of It. own 
development, paid for in lu own blood, 
intrinsically linked to the .truggle of It. own 
people, and rooted deep in Ihe ebb and flow of 
STown history. To know that hi.lory I. to already know its 
mrdeveSmen, and direction. The time, are serious- 
Our youth, our women, and therefore our vary survival a. a 
teoote are at stake. We need only, both Iruidoind out. lo 
Sloundlsuuggleagenda. organize, and fighl fori,. and 
we shall win without a doubt. 



Sundiata Acoll 
USP Allcnwood 
While Deer. PA 
December 7. 1998 
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continues to grow although in May 1997. still Imprisoned 
Larry Hoover and six associates were found guilty of 
narcotic conspiracy." 

A shaky peace maintains between the Bloods and 
CRTPs despite intermittent flare-ups and constant provoca- 
tions by police to relgnile the conflict Gradually, some 
Blood and CRIP sets in the West are changing their focus 
and becoming mora involved In endeavors that uplift and 
protect the New Afrikan community. The Bloods and CRTPs 
Joined the armed contingent led by Dr. Khalid Muhammad 
and Aaron Michaels of the New Black Panthers of Dallas. 
Texas, whkh confronted the Klan demonstration In Jasper, 
Texas following the brutal pick-up murder there by While 
racists of a Black hitchhiker, James Byrd. Jr. Some Latin 
King" sets In New York City are doing similar positive work 
for the Puerto Rican community which Is likely the main 
reason for the recent mass roundup and arrest of 94 Latin 
Kings in New York. Latin Kings were in the streets on 
Racial Justice Day and took pan in the takeover of the 
Brooklyn's D.A. Office to demand Justice for the police 
murders of Yong Xln Huang and Anibal Carasquillo. When 
Francis Llvoti, cop murderer of Anthony Baez was acquitted 
in 1996. the Latin Kings joined other protesters In the Bronx. 
They were among the first on the train to Brooklyn as news 
of the police rape/torture of Abner Louima hit the streets. 
Their leader. King Tone, a.k.a. Anthony Fernandez, and a 
Latin King contingent marched In the October 22, 1997. 
National Day of Protest Against Police Brutality. The Latin 
Kings also look part in the protest to demand a new trial for 
death-row Political Prisoner Mumia Abu Jamal." Similar 
positive results have been obtained on occasions by The 
Code in their work with the Black street organizations of 
Brooklyn and Queens, New York. 

Over the last two decades, the ODs have grown to 
roughly 30.000 members with OD Chapters in about 35 
states, primarily in the midwest." The Bloods have reached 
New York City, and have sets in almost every state. They 
became the first Black street gang to spread coast to coast in 
both streets and prisons." Today there are approximately 
235 sets of CRJPa in LA. and the aurrounding area. Report- 
edly, there are CRIP seta In 17 states and 36 cities. Including 
New York. Government sources put their collective number 
at 90,000. Sanyika Shakur asks rhetorically. "Had we not 
begun as predators of New Afrikans would we have been 
allowed to last this long?— Of course not. and their tongev- 
ily will have proven to be totally detrimental to the survival 
of their people unless the street organizations change from 
being part of the problem to part of the solution. So far none 
have made the change although It appears that the Latin 
Kings and perhaps the ODs have made the greatest strides in 
the right direction. 

, . Th0 ,,Ucr P"* of «no decade witnessed the June 17, 

1997. release of BPP/BLAPOW Oeronlmojljaga after 27 
years of unjust imprisonment He was met with a tumultu- 
ous welcome home from the masses where ever he traveled 
and he confirmed their faith in him by immediately <e- 
immcrsing himself in the struggle for New Afrikan Indepen- 



dence and liberation of all oppressed peoples. In solidarity 
with the unprecedented gathering two yean earlier of more 
than a million Black men at the Million Man March. Ihree 
heroic grassroots sisters: Phile Chloneau, Asia Coney, and 
Nadirah Williams saw their works and faith materialize on 
October 25. 1997. when over a million Black women 
gathered ■ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for the Million 
Woman March. South Africa's. Mother of the Straggle, 
Winnie Mandela was the key note speaker, along with the 
Honorable Congresswoman Murine Waters, and the just 
released POW. Oeronlmo. 

Under POW Jail I Muntaqlm'a overall leadership, 
the NALF in conjunction with Jericho 98 Organizing 
Committee's Herman Ferguson and Safiya Bukhari brought 
the Jericho March to fruition on March 27, 1998. It was the 
first national demonstration of lis kind on behalf of all PP/ 
POWs in the U.S. Thousands of people of all nationalities 
from all over the country converged in Washington, D.C., to 
march from Malcolm X Park to the While House and around 
il several times, calling for U.S. recognition of. and amnesty 
for. all PP/POWs incarcerated In the U.S. Cwmimo deliv- 
ered the key note address at the main demonstration across 
the street in Lafayette Park. Olher notable representatives of 
the people's struggle speaking at the event were Ramona 
Africa. Kathleen Cleaver. Angela Davis, Benjamin 
Muhammad (formerly Ben Chavla), Dennia Banks, 
Alejsndro Molina, Julia Wright. Josefina Rodriguez, Alan 
Berkman, All Bey Hassan. Chief Billy Tyak, La Tanya White 
and many more - each calling for the release of sll PP/POWs 
from prison and an end to the U.S.'s oppressive domination 
of the poor and people of color. 

On September 5, 1998. thousands of Black and 
other youths of color throughout the country gathered at the 
Million Youth March/Movement in Harlem, New York, and 
Atlanta. Oeorgla. The Million Youth Movement in Atlanta 
was sponsored by Minister Louis Farrakhan of the NOI. 
Kwelsi M fume of the NAACP and Jesse Jackson of the 
Rainbow- Push Coalition. The major theme was that Black 
youth should be "God-centered" in their preparations to Uke 
•he relgna of leadership in the next century. The Million 
Youth March In Harlem was spearheaded by Dr. Khalid 
Muhammad of the New Black Panthers. Attorney Roger 
Wareham of the December 12th Movement Attorney Malik 
Shabazz, and Erica Ford of The Code. The major theme 
centered around a Black youth "Struggle Agenda" for the 
coming century, namely: 

1) Freedom, 

2) Reparations for the Black Nntlon, 

3) Freeing aU PP/POWs, 

4) Control or the Politics nnd Economics of our Com- 
munities, 

5) Building Independent Institutions in our Communi- 
ties, 

6) Control or our Cultural and Intellectual Properties, 

7) End Police Brutality, Harassment, and Murder or 
Black People, 
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The Ghetto Population Explosion 

Plentiful Jobs during the war, coupled with a severe 
shortage of White workers, ciused U.S. war industries to hire 
New Afrikans in droves. Southern New Afrikans poured 
north to fill these unheard of job opportunities, and the 
already crowded ghetto populations mushroomed. 

Drug Influx 

New Afrikan soldiers fought during the war lo 
preserve European democracies. They relumed home eager 
to join the fight to make segregated America democratic too. 
But the US. had witnessed Marcus Garvey organize similar 
sentiments following World War I into one of ihe greatest 
Black movements in the western hemisphere. This time the 
U.S. was more prepared to contain the new and expected 
New Afrikan assertiveness. Their weapon was "King 
Heroin." The US. employed the services of ihe Mafia 
during World War B to gather intelligence in Daly to defeat 
Fascist Mussolini. 

Before World War II. Mussolini embarked on a 
major campaign against the Mafia which enraged Ihe group's 
leaders. Fascism was a big Mafia so it couldn't afford 
another Mafia lo exist. Mussolini's activities turned Mafiosi 
into vigorous anti-Fascists, and the American Government 
cooperated with Ihe Mafia both in the United Slates and in 
Sicily. In Ihe eyes of many Sicilians, the United States helped 
restore the Mafia's lost power. The Americans had lo win 
the war. so they couldn't pay much attention lo Ihese things 
'They thought the Mafia could help them, and perhaps they 
did" said Leonard Sciosclo. perhaps the best known living 
Sicilian novelist and student of the Mafia." 

During World War R. the Office of Strategic Service 
(OSS), the forerunner of Ihe Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA), helped to commute 
Lucky Luciano's sentence In federal prison and 
arrange for his repatriation lo Sicily. Luciano . 
was among the top dons in the mafia syndicate ' 
and a leading organizer of prostitution and 
drug trafficking. The OSS knew thot Luciano '" 
hod excellent ties to the Sicilian mofia and 
wanted the support of that organization for the 
Allied landing in Sicily in 1943. When 
Luciano left the U.S., numerous politicians and 
mafia dons were together at Ihe Brooklyn 
docks to wave him goodbye in what was the 
first of many occasions that international drug 
dealers were recruited by the U.S. government 
to advance ils foreign policy interests." 

After Ihe war. in return for "services 
rendered." ihe U.S. looked the other way as the 
Mafia flooded Ihe major U.S. ghettos with 
heroin. Within six years after World War II. 
due to the Mafia's marketing strategy, over ' 
100,000 people were addicts, many of them 
Black. 11 



The Emergence of 
Independent Afrikan Nations 

Afrikans from Afrika, having fought to save 
European Independence, returned to the Afrikan continent 
and began fighting for the Independence of their own 
colonized nations. Rather than light losing Afrikan colonial 
wars, most European nations opted to grant "phased" 
independence lo their Afrikan colonies. The U.S. now faced 
the prospect of thousands of Afrikan diplomatic personnel, 
their staff, and families, coming to the U.N. and wandering 
into a minefield of racial incidents, particularly on slate visits 
to the rigidly segregated D.C. capital. That alone could push 
each newly emerging Independent Afrikan nation into the 
socialist colnmn. Tb counteract this possibility, the U.S. 
decided to desegregate. As a result, on May 17. 1954. ihe 
US. Supreme Court declared school segregation illegal. 

In Its landmark Brow n v. Bonrd of Education case. 
which heralded Ihe beginning of the end of official segrega- 
tion in the United States. Ihe Supreme Court had been made 
fully aware of the relations between America's domestic 
policies and her foreign policy interest by the federal 
government's amicus curiae (i.e.. friend of Ihe court) brief, 
which read: 

It is in Ihe context of ihe present world 
struggle between freedom and tyranny that 
ihe problem of racial discrimination must 
be viewed . . . (for) discrimination against 
minority groups in Ihe United States has an 
odve'rse effect upon our relations with 
other countries. Racinl discrimination 
furnishes grist for Ihe communist propa- 
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